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REPORT ON EDUCATION, that collossal enemy of all that is good and fair in a free 


. . > . . overnment—popular ignorance. 
Ak a menting af = Wendy of Bducation, held a the | § What is it 5 which be American Patriot is most easi- 
Academy at Newtown, on the 7th of June, 1834— F Saat 
Mr. Rincery, from the Committee* appointed at a ly alarmed, as he surveys the prospect which is open- 
previous meeting for the purpose of suggesting ing around his country? What is it that the statesmen 
ome suitable plan for the promotion of general Ed- chiefly apprehends as likely to mar every system of 
oe ti “in hi - ti f ad C § ith q | enlightened legislation? What is the most formida- 
a foil mS laualak vf the Commonwealth, reac | bie obstacle that the philanthropist finds to oppose his 
— ee plans of social improvement? What is the great diffi- 
The general subject of Education is one of primary | culty with which the preachers of Christianity, of eve- 
consequence, not only to this community, but to the }ry name have mainly to contend, when laboring 
nation of which it forms a part—and to the world at | to establish the leading doctrines of religion? He 
large. And itis one of the most cheering indications | who has been accustomed to estimate correctly, the 
which society exhibits at the present time, that the {| moral forces that operate in socicty, will anSWer at - 
master spirits of mankind, are every where becoming | once, to each of these interrogatories, it is popular igno- 
awake to its importance. The rulers of almost every | rance. 
civilized land, are at this moment agitating impor-| The youth of this country are taught to read, and to 
tant questions, respecting the best metiod of giying | write, it may be, but how few even of those who have 
instruction to their people—or bringing all the energies | been sent to school ure taught to tink, And can the 
of government to bear, in the application of plans | most difficult of human arts be acquired without instruc- 
which have already been devised. In Ktussia, Prussia, | tion? if manacles were forged for the understanding 


Germany and France, the department of public instruc- | of the boy in that juvenile penitentiary, as it too fre- 


tion is that to which all eyes are directed with the most 
absorbing interest; and even free America may now 
learn some important lessons connected with the pre- 
servation of her Liberty, by beholding what is done 
in less favored countries beyond the seas. With- 
in our own borders too, a salutary excitement is begin- 
ning to appear. The South is taking the matter into 
serious consideration—the W est is all alive to it—the 
North with steady and characteristic impetus, is advanc- 
ing in “the full tide of successful expcriment’’—and 
even our own ‘* Key-stone Commonwealth,” so long 
lethargic, is at length, evidently on the move. 

The views which your Committee are desirous to ex- 
press, very naturally arrange themselves in the order 
of the fo!lowing propositions. 


I. Popular Education is a matter of universal and 
primary concern. 


Il. It can flourish only—by the creation of an en- 
lightened public sentiment respecting it. 


lll. This can be most efficiently accomplished by vo- 
luntary combination in co coperation with legislat.ve 
effort. 


I. Itisa remark so frequently made, as almost to 
loose its power of impression, that public intelligence 
and virtue, constitute the two great pillars of society in 


/quently becomes, the school room; what wonder ts 
‘there if the intellect of the man should be found in 
ichains. If the philanthropists of this country, are ever 
, to accomplish any thing, either for the civil, political, 
or moral improvement of their fellow men, they must 
/ mount up at once to the head springs of society, which 
/are our common schools ‘the waters of the deep and 
| mejestic river cannot be changed—you may perhaps 
| cleanse its mounta'n sources—it is Certain, at allevents, 
| that the stream never can be pure while the fountains 


/ remain polluted. 


The Governor of this Commonwealth, in a recent 
| Message, utters a trumpet tongued appeal to his fellow- 
| citizens on this subject. In that document the extraor- 
| dinary fact is stated, that there are nearly 600 thousand 
children in Pennsylvania, under the age of 15 years, 


}and nearly 150 thousand between 15 and 20; and out of 


jthis number there is reason to believe that 380 thou. 
| sand are destitule of instruction. And of those who are 
|sent to school, how few, comparatively, acquire any 
| thing that deserves to be called education. ‘There are 
| multitudes who learn to read, and (in consequence of 
| defective methods of teaching) learn nothing more.— 
But thisis not knowledge; it is only the instrument by 
| which knowledge is acquired. Some of the most de- 
| plorably ignorant men who are to be met within socie- 


a Republic, Itis one, however, which should weigh | ty, are persons who have been taught to read, without 
heavily upon the mind of every freemen. Whoever | being’ inspired! with a love of information. ‘* Assum- 
will reflect on the past history of this nation; whoever | ing the last census as a basis, (says the Committee on 
will contemplate without prejudice, the scene which Education in their report to the Legislature of Penn- 
is even now transpiring before our eyes, can scarcely | sylvania,) we have 635,849 children under the age of 
fail to be convinced, that, in America there is one great | 20: between four and five hundred thousand of these 
interest, which should be held paramount to all others. | are,by the Constitution placed® under the guardianship 
And it is a matter of surprise, that our public sentinels, | of the Legislature; of which, by official returns made 
who,as they stand in the watch-towers of the Republic, | last year to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, only 
or walk their daily round upon its walls, so often star- | 17,462 are now receiving (and that nominally, per- 
tle us with the cry of Constitution violated—laws tram- | haps,) instruction gratis. Here then are 400,000 at 
pled upon—liberty invaded, should so seldom point to 











| * The official returns relate only to the number of 
* The Committee were G. W. Ridgely, Jolin Yard- poor schelurs paid for by the different counties; not enu- 
ly, Phineas Jenks, John H. Gordon, John Stewart, and | merating the number destitute of the means of Educa- 
Aaron Feaster. ) tion.—-Ex. Lit, Dee. 

Ver. XIV. 9 
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least, wholly without any kind of schooling; yet we 
now only begin to hear a murmur of discontent.” 

‘*In Pennsylvania, (says the same valuable docu- 
ment,) our right of suffrage is as broad as possible. A 
citizen who pays a tax of a few cents oly, can go to 
the election with power equal to him who pays a tax 
of many hundred dollars; and by his vote directs the 
public weal with the same authority as the richest citi- 
zen. It becomes necesary, therefore, to give the man 
of humble means, an opportunity of understanding the 
advantages in which he so largely shares. 

Upon the same authority we have the. startling fact, 
that in Pennsylvania, there is a large number of voters 
who cannot read the tickets that are handed to them at 
the pclls—and their number is annually incressing. — 
Surely such a state cfthings may well create alarm in 
the bosom of every lover of his country. Surely it 
ought to be sufficient to arouse the leaders of society in 
this commonwealth, from that indifference to the con- 
dition of the popular intellect by which they have hith- 
erto been ungraciously distinguished. 

ll. Education can be made to flourish only by the crea- 
tion of un enlightened public sentiment respecting it. In 
stating this proposition, your committee do not design 
to depreciate the value of legislative aid—on the contra- 
ry, they believe that the cause of Education cannot 
welldo without it; and they confidently hope that the 
late movement in our Legislature, indicates the dawn 
of a brighter day than we have ever before experienc- 
ed. But enactments of this character, when unsustained 
by public feeling, are almost always useless, and often 
pernicious in their results. If every parent in the land, 
valued education as it ought to be valued, not a child 
amongst ail our youthful population would long remain 
uninstructed. Every community has adequate resources | 
within itself; and yet they are resources which legisla- 
tive action, perhaps, only can develope;—let the aid 
trom that quarter be sufficient to accomplish this, and 
every thing that is at all important will become achiev- 
ed by it, But to teach a community to wait year after | 
year, as a mendicant at the door of the public treasu- | 
ry,and rely solely upon legislative appropriations, would | 
be to paralyze its energies, degrade education in the | 
eyes of the people, and establish a sort of intellectual | 
pauperism. On this subject the committee invite at- | 
tention to the following observations, extracted from a | 
letter which was written by the President of Transyl- | 
yania University, in reply to one from Samuel Breck, 

| 
! 


ne 


Esq. Chairm«n of the Committee on Education in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. 

‘‘ Here I am confident is the source of all the evils 
complained of in relation to the defectiveness and im- 
perfect diffusion of education: The people do not va- 
lue it as they ought. Did they rank it among the ne- 
cessaries of life, instead of placing it low down on the 
Ist of dispensables, agents in abundance would soon | 
find or create means to fit themselves to serve them in | 
the very best manner. Is, it not, then, the demand for | 
education, that needs to be stimulated? Let this be- 
come what it should be, and the supply will take care 
of itself. Convinced that every thing depends upon | 
the prevalence of an enlightened and liberal public sen- | 
timent with regard to the value of education, we are | 
addressing our efforts in Kentucky, to the production | 
of this, as the great preliminary measure. Let our 
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not excite a man to educate his children, (and we see 
they are not sufficiant,) what can? I answer, the great 
ruling passion, the love of money! But this is just the 
cause which now fetters and depresses education. True 
—but it is because it is not enlightened. It does not 
know that the best possible way to seek its gratification, 
is to spend money freely for the production of intelli- 
gence, the ultimate source of all wealth. Knowledge 
is wealth, is just as worthy of becoming a settled max- 
im, as that which expresses the dependent relation be- 
tween knowledge and power. Iam surprised that po- 
litical economists have not insisted upon this with great- 
er emphasis, when detailing the sources of produetion. 
1am satisfied that it remains for their noble science to 
construct an argument, which, appexling to the pvint 
of greatest sensibility in the public mind, will do more 
for the diffusion and improvement of education, than 
all others that have yet been tried. Admitting that in- 
telligence and wealth sustain to each other the relation 
of cause and effect, they will also be proportionate. It 
is easy, then, to show how ignorance, which keeps in- 
active the mind, i. e. the productive capital of a com- 
munity, is friendly to poverty, and vice versa. Witha 
view to awaken and enlighten public sentiment in Ken- 
tucky, we are about to organize a State Society, with 
county auxiliaries, and to make an experiment at ap- 
plying the machinery of the various benovolent socic- 
ties to the cause of education. By means of agents, 
newspapers, pamphlets, handbills, speeches, and con- 
versation, I believe a great deal can be done in this 
way.” 

Ill. But if an enlightened public sentiment be so ex- 
ceedingly important, the question naturally arises, how 
shall it be created? Mere law-making cannot do it.— 
In America,, the popular vpinion must precede, or at 
least co operate with legislation. The latter is invaria- 
bly abortive when unsupported by the former. How 
shall the feelings of the people be aroused, and direct- 
ed to the subject of Education. We answer, just as ev- 
ery day they are to fifty other subjects of far inferior con- 
sequence. How do the friends of Jackson or Clay, or 
Wolf or Ritner; how do the advocates of federalism or de- 
mocracy, or the Tariff or Nullification; how do the sup- 
porters of our diversified charities, proceed when they 
wish to gain an influence over the public mind? They 


_ organize,and their object, (if practicable) is soon accom- 


plished. Inthe present state of society, combination 
is the secret of all power, it imparts inc:lculable ener- 
gy to human effort, and can only be. resisted by coun- 
ter combination. It was this powerful agent, working 
in the dark, which produced the French Revolution, 
and speedily shook a continent of kingdoms to its cen- 
tre; and it is the same when purified and raised above 
all subterranean movements,and op¢ rating in open day, 
to which we must look to reform the world. Witness 
the splendid social enginery, which has of late been 
playing off its energies upon mankind, in the benevo- 
lent operations of the age. The ease and vigour with 
which it acts, are equally surprising and resistless? It 
reminds one of the fabled Giant—as he arose “fresh 
from his slumber of a thousand years.” 

“ A new influence, (says a briliiant modern writer, ) 
is arising which is sufficiently able to supply the de- 
ficiencies of Governments, in attaining the ends which 
they cannot reach, and in affording aids over which 


people once be taught to think that they cannot possi- | they have no control—the power of voluntary associa- 
bly do without good education, and they’ll have it. Al-| tion.- There is no object to which this power cannot 
most all other practical questions on the subject, then, | adapt itself; no resources which it may not ultimately 
resolve themselves into this: How can this sentiment be | command; and by it, a few individuals, if the public 
created?” mind is gradually prepared to favor them, may lay the 

Your Committee are perfeetly convinced, that be-| foundations of undertakings which would have baffled 
sides the moral and social benefits which result from! the might of those who reared the pyramids. The 

neral Education, the pecuniary advantages arising | power of voluntary association, though scarcely tried as 
eae it, would be found to be of the most alluring char- | yet, is of large promise, for the future; and when ex- 
actet—on this subject President Peers, has the follow- | tended upon a great scale, is the influence most re- 
ing strong observations:— ey moved from the shock of accidents, and the decay of 

‘If parental affection, duty, patriotism, pride, will | earthly things; renewing its youth with renewed gene- 
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rations, and becoming immortal through the perpetuity | tive publications, and will best serve to keep this fer- 
of the race.’’* 'tile theme, in some one of its hundred aspects, con- 
Such is the nature of the instrument which the Com-|stantly before the public eye. Short and spirited ap- 
mittee would recommend to the notice of the meeting | peals on the benefits of knowledge, or the dangers of 
as entirely susceptible of application to the interests of | popular ignorance; occasional notices of what is doing 
general Education. In several of the New England throughout the world, for the intellectual improve- 
States, they rely upon taxation for the support of their! ment of society; interesting facts; anecdotes of self-edu- 
system of public instraction; in Connecticut upon aj cated men; discussions of the various systems of legis- 
large school fund; in New York, upon a fund and taxa-| lation on the subject; in short, whatever may impart 
tion united; in Kentucky, it would seem from the letter | instruction, or create excitement, respecting this pri- 
above quoted, that the friends of this cause, depend | mary concern, would come within the province of such 
mainly upon the creation of a strong public sentiment, | a Committee. An operation of this kind, sustained for 
by means of voluntary associations. In the opinion of| several successive years, would make the most torpid 
your Committee, the last is the most important method | population upon earth, ultimately feel its influence. 
of promoting this great interest. It is not at all, how-| The Committee on public meetings might call forth 
ever, incompatible with the other two. Perhaps the| the eloquence of the community, in support of Educa~ 
most successful experiment will be that in support of} tion. ‘They could procure able speakers from a dis- 
which the three modes of action shall be united. ‘The| tance, sometimes, to harrangue us. They would adopt 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, have recently passed an| measures, by which the inhabitants of every township 
act for the support and improvement of common! should be induced, occasionally to convene for such 
schools. It does not come within the province of your } discussions. 
Committee to express an opinion respecting it. They | The Committee on Correspondence would commu- 
believe, however, that a series of voluntary associations, | nicate by letter, with those who are engaged in similar 
for the purpose of bringing before the public, all use-| undertakings, in other States, and thus bring expe- 
ful information on the subject of Education, will facili-| rience from abroad, to guide our little enterprioe at 
tate the general adoption of the system if it be a good home. They would probably address the friends of 
one, and its early modification if it be bad. The Com-| Education in other countries, and endeavor to induce 
mittee, therefore, respectfully recommend the forma-! them to institute an organization similar to their own. 
tion of 4 Society for the promotion of public Education | Such efforts mightresult, perhaps, in the establishment 
in the County of Bucks. Let it be composed of men of | of a State Society, for the promotion of general Educa- 
all parties and denominations; let it confine itself mere | tion, in Pennsylvania, composed of delegates from se- 
ly to the awakening of the public mind to this impor-| veral County Institutions. 
tant theme; and let all its meetings and transactions be| ‘The Committee on Schools would ascertain the num- 
open to the investigation of any one who desires to ex-| ber of schools in the county, of teachers and pupils; 
amine them. 'the number of children not in schocl; the modes of 
If it be asked how such an association will operate | teaching; the class books in use; in short, al! the statis- 
for the attainment of its important object, it may be re-| tics of Education within their bounds. They would, 
plied, that its members will be better able to determine | also, perhaps, encourage teachers, in the different 
this, as they convene from time to time, and become | townships, to associate, for the advancement of their 
fully acquainted with the population on which they de-| profession; for mutual improvement in the science of 
sire to act. It may be said, however, in a general way, | instruction;—for the reading and diffusion of standard 
that they will have at their disposal, all the ordinary in-| works on the subject; and whatever else may be con- 
strumentalities by which men influence the public! nected with the duties and the difficulties of their im- 
mind, portant, and often undervalued, though always respon- 
A society of this kind will, of course, have its Board | sible vocation. 
of Managers. That Board may, perhaps, be divided} Whatever may be thought of the details of the plan 
into four C ommittees:—1st, A Committee on the Press | which your Committee have thus hastily sketched,there 
—2d, On public meetings—3d, On Correspondence— | is one thing certain; if carried into practice, with even a 
4th, On Schools. The standard publications on the | moderate share of zeal and energy, almost any plan 
subject of Education, both in Europe and America, | may serve to arouse the public from their indifference 
should be subscribed for, and placed at the service of} to this concern of surpassing moment; an‘ in doing 
these Committees, this, every thing that is really necessary, will be ac- 
The Committee on the Press may open an inter-|complished. We wish Pennsylvanians to feel that a 
course with the editors of the county; and if they think! sound education is one of the necessaries of life 
proper, of the Commonwealth at large. ‘They may | amongst us, and that they cannot do without it. **Good 
have them constantly supplied with such articles (origi-| instruction is better than riches,” was the motto that 
nal and selected, ) as shall be adapted to their respec- | Penn, the illustrious founder of this Commonwealth, 
| placed on the seal ofa literary incorporation, granted by 
* “These societies of free consent, are peculiarly of | him 150 yearsago. ‘The force, beauty, and truth of 
gothic growth, and flourished most in anglo-Saxon| the assertion, (says Roberts Vaux, ) has lost nothing by 
times; but now, though the two main objects of politi- | the lapse of time, nor by the experience of mankind.” 
cal society, the preservation of property and of persons, | ‘In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
are admirably compassed by modern governments; yet, | force to public opinion, it is essential that public opi- 
there are many objects conducive to the welfare of civil nion should be enlightened,” said Washington. ‘*A 
life, which are of too airy and volatile an essence to be| well instructed people, alone can be a permanently 
overtaken by the cumbrous movement of society, but | free people,” said Madison, “There is but one way 
may he secured by voluntary association. The greatest | of rendering a republican form of government durable, 
individual man is every way circumscribed, and the!and that is by disseminating virtue and knowledge,” 
limitations of this narrow and brief existence, pursue | said Rush, ‘*‘Make a crusade against 1i¢norancz,”’ said 
him in whatever he attempts. Numbers and succes: | Jefferson. 
sion can alone enable man to attain that which is great; These quotations exhibit the importance of the ob- 
and perpetual; and an association of feebler minds, ject which we have in view; but the last, especially 
transmitting their purposes to ever-renewed successors, | points out with emphasis the manner in which that ob- 
would at length be able to accomplish, what Alfred, or | ject must be attained. If there be a large number of 
Aristotle, or Bacon, in the height of fortune and the | voters in this State, who cannot spell out the Laws and 
maturity of genius, would not have been able to ef- | Constitution, which their right of suffrage was given to 
fect.”——[Douglas on the advancement of Society in| support, and their numbers are constantly on the in- 
K nowledge.} crease, it is high time that some effort be made to ar- 
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rest this evil. There are a thousand things in which | up, like a wall of fire, to encircle the Constitution, and 


we may safely differ. We may differ in religion, in 
politics, in philosophy; but,fthere is one thing in which, 
as Americans, we must all mostly cordially agree: and 
that is, in the importance of giving knowledge to the 
“ Soverzion Prorie.” The illustrious dead have'spo- 
ken upon this subject, and the distinguished living 
from every quarter of the Union, respond to their sen- 
timents, and confirm their testimony? Let a trumpet 
then be sounded in the land. ‘A crusade against 
ignorance,” is just the thing we want. Let the appeal 
be so loud and long as to reach every habitation. Let 
the North hear it; let the South receive the call; let the 
ocean tell it to the mountains, and the mountains echo 
it to the distant forests, until it shall sound throughout 
every log hut in the western wilderness. The mother 
by the fire-side will hear it, and resolve that her infant 
in the cradle shall be well instructed; the father labor- 
ing in the fields will hear it, and the determination will 
be formed in his secret soul, that the lad who toils at 
his elhow, shall be saved from the burning infamy of 
ignorance; aye, and even our political partizans, shall 
pause by common consent, amidst the strife of parties, 
to listen to this finest note of Freedom, and do homage 
to the sentiment of the sage of Monticello. An organ- 
ized “crusade against Ignorance” is the only enterprise 
which can redeem this nation. ‘The undertaking which 
we propose to you, fellow citizens, is by no means a 
novel one. There are many County and State Socie- 
ties in the Union, for the promotion of this cause. Al- 
ready have they produced a wide and salutary impres- 
sion. Argument, persuasion, and patriotic intreaties, 
are the instruments which we propose to use. The wea- 
pons of this warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, and 
mighty to the pulling down of strong holds; and 
amongst the rest, the strong holds behind which this 
great enemy of republics has been intrenched. Al- 
ready we may hear the battle-axe thund. ring at the por- 
tals of a heseiged City. The towers thereof are count- 
ed. Ina few years, the banner of Universal Education, 
shall wave over all the fastnesses that are occupied by 
Freedom’s surliest foe—and be himself vanquished and 
disgraced, and blaspheming the brighter day that has 
dawned upon our country, shall retire, (amidst univer- 
sal execrations) to hide himself from the light, in the 
dens and dark places of society. Yes, and as that beau- 
tiful banner shall float in an atmosphere which is 
breathed by enlightened freemen, there will be reveal- 
ed to every eye from its graceful folds which the breeze 
“*half conceals, half discloses” the injunction of the 
virgin Statesman, which we recommend as the motto of 
your present enterprize—‘* make a crusade against Ig- 
norance.” 

Patriots, Philanthropists and Christians, who amongst 
you will refuse to enlist for this noble service? Let the 
aged lend us their experience, and the young their en- 
ergy; let the men of influence give their patronage,and 
the men of intellect their talents; let those who can 
write appear in our public papers, and those who can 
speak arise in our popular assemblies. All, even the 
least amongst us may do something to promote the 
cause of Universal Education. In these peaceful wars 
it will not be inconsistent with the lovely timidity of the 
sex, even for our women to engage; and our very cbil- 
dren as they enjoy and illustrate the benefits of a more 
attractive system of instruction, shall help us to gain 
this bloodless victory. 

Come then, follow citizens, let us organize, after the 
example that has been set to us, in other places. Many 
warm hearts, clear heads, and strong hands, in differ- 
ent sections of the Union, are engaged in this noble 
work. In public and in private, from the rostrum.and 
the press, again and again, let this subject be brought 
before the Nation. Such a combined influence must, 
ultimately, tell with power upon the duties of our fa- 
vored land. And then, when we, who are now onthe 
stage of action, shall pass away, another generation, 
more enlightened than their fatherswere, shall stand 








———— -_—- ——— - — 


to save the Country. —Buck’s County Intelligencer. 





OBSERVATIONS MADE BY ALFRED CREIGH, 
of Carlisle: —Commencing on the \st February 1833,and 
ending the 31st day of December, 1833 :— 
(Concluded from page 51.) 
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LAND TITLES. 
(Continued from page 58.) 


This decision, however, had no tendency to settle the | 
controversy subsisting between the warrant holders and | 
the settlers, Petitions were presented to the legislature | 
by the settlers, requesting their interposition. These 
were encountered by memorials from the companies. | 
But on the 2d of April, 1802, an act was passed, en- 
titled “An act to settle the controversies arising from 
contending claims to lands, within that part of the ter- 
ritory of this commonwealth, north and west of the ri- | 
vers c- and Allegheny,and Conewango creck, (chap. | 
2277. 

The preamble recites at large the 9th section of the 
act of 3d of April, 1792, ** That applications were mak- 
ing for new warrants, in cases, where, in the Opinion of 
the applicants, the original warrantees are barred from 
claiming title by their own default, in not complying 
with the conditions required in the said section, &c, 
with other recitals, which will appear in the case which 
follows. 

The first section then directs the judges of the su- 
preme court to meet together within three months from 
the 1st of April, and devise a form of action for trying 
and determining certain proposed questions relative to 
these disputed titles, and transmit the same to the gov- 
ernor, whose duty it was made, with the assistance of 
the Attorney General, to carry the same into effect 
without delay. 

Sect. 2, prescribed the manner in which the said ques- 
tions were to be decided. And, sect 3 directed that 
the judges should devise and direct, in what manner, 
and under what circumstances, parties should be admit- 
ted to the suit, and what notice should be given respect- 
ing the same, &c, and that they should certify the ver- 
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dict and judgment to the governor, previous to the 
meeting of the next legislature. 

Sect. 4. And in order to prevent the confusion that 
would arise from issuing different warrants for the same 
land, and to prevent law suits in future respecting grants 
from the Land Office under the act of 3d of April, 1792, 
the secretary of the Land Office was prohibited from 
granting any new warrant for land which he had reason 
to believe had been already taken up under a former 
warrant, but in all such cases he shall cause a duplicate 
copy of the application to be made, on which he shall 
write his name, with the day and year in which it was 
presented, and file the original in his office, and deliver 
the copy to the party applying. Provided, that on 
every application so to be made and filed, shall be cer- 
tified, on the oath or affirmation of one disinterested 
witness, that the person making such application, or in 
whose behalf it is made, is in actual possession of the 
land applied for, and such certificate shall mention also 
the time when such possession was taken; and the ap- 
plication so filed, shall be entitled to the same force and 
effect, and the same priority in granting warrants to ae- 
tual settlers, as though the warrants had been granted 
at the time when the applications were filed; and should 
the decision of the court and jury, at the trial aforesaid, 
be in favor of the claims of the actual settlers, the se- 
cretary of the Land Office shall proceed to grant the 
warrants, upon the purchase money being paid, ac- 
cording to the priority of the applications filed in his 
office. 


The proposed questions stated in the act, are as fol- 
lows: 

Ist. “ Are warrants heretofore granted under the act 
of 3d of April, 1792, valid and effectual in law against 
this commonwealth, so as to bar this commonwealth 
from granting the same land to other applicants under 
the act aforesaid, in cases where the warrantees have 
not fully and fairly complied with the conditions of set- 
tlement, improvement and residence, required by the 
said act, at any time before the date of the said warrants 
respectively, or within two years after?” 


2d. ** Are the titles that have issued from the Land 

Office, under the act aforesaid; whether by warrant or 
patent, good and effectual in law against this common- 
wealth, or any person claiming under the act aforesaid, 
in cases where such titles have issued on the authority, 
and have been grounded upon the certificates of two 
justices of the peace, usually called prevention certifi- 
cates, without any other evidence being given of the 
nature and circumstances of such prevention, whereby, 
as is alleged, the conditions of settlement, improvement 
and residence, required by the said act, could not be 
complied with?” 
The Holland company declined this special jurisdic- 
tion. In their reasons delivered to the judges, they 
said they could not approve of the terms of the pream- 
ble of the act, by which the legislature had undertaken 
to declare the meaning and construction of the original 
contract, (the very point in controversy;) nor could 
they admit the right or propriety of dictating a new, 
and perhaps, unconstitutional mode of settling a judi- 
cial question, without the assent of all the parties in 
interest. ‘ 

The merits of the case, they say, evidently involve 
the following considerations; Ist. Whether the compa- 
ny have complied with the condition of the 9th section 
of the act of April, 1792? 2d. Whether the reasons 
assigned for a non-compliance with the condition, bring 
their case within the proviso? 3d, Whether the pro- 
viso operates upon cases that are brought within its 
terms, to discharge the condition entirely, or only to 
enlarge the time for performing it? 4th. Whether the 
company have so persisted in their endeavors to per- 
form the condition, as to be still within the benefit of 
the proviso? And, 5th. Whether the government, by 
prescribing the evidence, on which patents had actually 
jssued, in cases hrought within the proviso, could now 
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take advantage of the forfeiture, for a supposed non- 
compliance with the original condition? 

But, in their opinion, the questions proposed by the 
legislature, excluded an investigation and decision, up- 
on any other point than the following: ‘* Ist. Whether 
if the Holland company have not performed the condi 
tion, on which the warrants originally issued, within 
two years, though the residence could not be complet- 
ed till the expiration of five years, the state is barred 
from granting the same lands to other applicants? And 


2d, whether patents having issued on the evidence of 


prevention certificates alone, they are not void, so as to 
authorize the state to sell the same land to other pur- 
chasers? 

On the first of these points, they observed, that it 
had never been contended, that the Holland company 
had performed the condition within two years; but only 
that the condition was discharged, or suspended by the 
operation of the proviso, in the facts of their case; par- 
ticularly the fact, that an Indian war existed for several! 
years; beyond the term of two years specified in the act 
of Assembly. And, on the second point, it was suffi- 
cient to say, that although the prevention certificate was 
the evidence prescribed by the public officers, and 
ought, therefore, to be binding on the government, yet 
that even waiving that objection, the patentees would 
be deprived of their land, when other satisfactory, and 
legal evidence, was, and is in their power, to prove 
the circumstances which entitled them to patents. 

They therefore declined becoming a party to the 
proposed suit, because a decision on the two abstract 
questions, would still leave untouched, and undecided, 
the great and essential part of the controversy. 

The judges, having devised and published the form 
ofa feigned issue, on a wager to try the two questions 
proposed in the act; having given public notice, that 
all parties, interested in the issue, would be heard at 
the trial; and having settled and prescribed the other 
necessary proceedings, the court met on the 25th of 
November, 1802. (the chief justice not attending, ) 
at Sunbury, when a jury was impannelled, and sworn. 
No counsel appeared for the grantees. The case is re- 
ported in 4 Dallas, 237. By the name of ‘* Attorney 
General v. the grantees under the act of April, 1792. 
Wn the 26th of November, Yeates, J. who presided, 
delivered the following charge to the jury. 

That the decision of the court and jury, on the pre- 
sent feigned issue, should ‘settle the controversies 
arising from contending claims to lands north and west 
of the rivers Ohio, and Allegheny, and Conewango 
creek,” is an event devoutly to -be wished for, by every 
good citizen, ‘‘It :s indispensably necessary that the 
peace of that part of the state should be preserved, and 
complete justice done to all parties interested, as 
effectually as possible.” (Preamble to Act of 1802.) 

We have no hesitation in declaring, that we are not 
without our fears, that the good intentions of the legis- 
lature, expressed in the law under which we now sit, 
will not be effected. We hope we shall be happy 
enoug! to acknowledge our mistake hereafter. 

It is obvious, that the validity of the claims of the 
warrant holders, as well as of the actual settlers, must 
depend upon the true and correct construction of the 
act of 3d of April, 1792, considered asa solemn contract 
between the commonwealth and each individual. 

The circumstances attendant on each particular case, 
may vary the general legal conclusion in many instan- 
ces. 

We proceed to the discharge of the duties enjoined 
on us by the late act. 

The first question proposed to our consideration, is 
as follows: (see it before stated.) 

It will be proper here to observe, that on the motion 
for a mandamus, to the late secretary of the land office, 
at the instance of the Holland company; the members 
of the court, after great consideration of the subject, 
were divided in their opinions. 











The chief justice seemed to be of opinion, that if the 
warrantee was ** by force of arms of the enemies of the 
United States, prevented from making an actual settle- 
ment, as described in the act, or was driven therefrom, 
und should persist in his endeavors to make such actu- 
al settlement thereafter. ‘‘ It would amount to a per- 
formance of the condition in law. Two of us thought, 
that in all events, except the death of the party, the 
settlement and residence contemplated by the act, 
should precede the vesting of the complete and abso- 
lute estate, and that ‘every warrant holder, &c.” (re- 
citing the 9th section,) tu this opinion judge Brecken- 
ridge subscribes, 

It would ill become us to say, which of these con- 
structions is intitled toa preference. It is true that in 
the preamble of the act of the 2d of April, 1802, it is 
expressed, that ‘‘ it appears from the act aforesaid, (3d 


of April, 1792,) that the commonwealth regarded a full 
compliance with these conditions of settlement, im- 


provement and residence, as an indispensable part of 


the purchase, or consideration of the land itself.” But 


it is equally certain, that the true test of title to the 
lands in question must be resolved into the legitimate 
meaning of the act of 1792, extracted ex viceribus suis, 


independent of any legislative exposition thereof. I 
adhere to the opinion which I formerly delivered in 
bank; yet, ifa different interpretation of the law shall 
be made by courts of a competent jurisdiction in the 
dernier resort, I shall be bound to acquiesce, though I 
may not be able to change my sentiments. If the mean- 
ing of the first question be, are titles under warrants, 
issued under the law of 3d of April, 1792, for lanas 
north and west of the rivers Ohio and Allegheny, and 
Conewango creek, good and available against the com- 
monwealth, soas to bar the granting of the same land 
to other applicants, where the warrantees have not ful- 
ly and fairly complied with the conditions of settlement 
improvement and residence, required by the law, at any 
time before, or within two years after the dates of the 
respective warrants, in time of profound peace, when 
they were not prevented from making such actual set- 
tlement by force of arms of the enemies of the United 
States, or reasonable and well grounded fear of the 
enemies of the United States? 
the language of the acts before us, and can admit of no 
hesitation. 
April, 1792, an: the above cited part of the preamble 
of the act of 1802.) 


The answer is ready in 


(Reciting the 9th section of the act of 


But if the true m:aning of the question be, whether 


under all given, or supposed, circumstances of peace or 
war, of times of perfect tranquility, or imminent danger, 
such warrants are not ipso facto void and dead in law, 


we are constrained to say, that our minds refuse assent 


to the general affirmative of the proposition. 


We will exemplify our ideas on this subject. Put 


the case, that a warrant taken outin 1792, calls for an 


island, or describes certain land, with accuracy and pre- 
cision, by the course of waters, or other natural boun- 
daries, distant from any military post, and that the war- 
rantee, after evidencing the fullest intentions of making 
an actual settlement on the lands applied for, by all the 
necessary preparation of provisions, implements of hus- 
bandry, labourers, cattle, &c. cannot, with any degree 
of personal safety, seat himself on the lands within two 
years after the date of the warrant, and by reason of 
the just terror of savage hostilities? Will not the pro- 
viso in the 9th section of the act of 3d of April, 1792, 
excuse the temporary non-performance of an act, ren- 
dered highly dangerous, if not absolutely impracticable, 
by imperious circumstances, over which he had no con- 
trol? 

Or, suppose another warrant, depending in point of 
description, on other leading warrants, which the dis- 
trict surveyor, either from the state of the country, 
the hurry of the business of his office, or other causes, 
could not survey until the two years were nearly expir- 
ed, and the depredations of the Indians shou!d intervene 
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for the residue of the term; will not this, also suspend 
the operation of the forfeiture? Nothing can be clearer | 
to us, than that the terms of the proviso embrace and | 
aid such cases; and independent of the strong expres- | 
sions made use of, we should require strong proof to 
satisfy our minds, that the legislature could possibly | 
mean to make a wanton sacrifice of the lives of her citi- | 
zens, 

It is said in the books, that conditions rendered im- | 
possible by the act of God, are void. Salk, 170, 2 Co. 
79, b. Co. Lit. 206, a, 290, b. 1 Roll, abr. 449, 1. 50. | 
1 Fonbl. 199. 

But conditions precedent must be strictly performed | 
to make the estate vest, and though become impossible, | 
even by the act of God, the estate will not vest; aliter | 
of conditions subsequent. 12 Mod. 183. Co. Lit. 218, a. 
2 Vern. 339. 1 Chan. ca. 129, 138. Salk 231. 1 Vern. | 
183. 4 Mod. 66. We desire to be understood to mean, | 
that the “prevention by force of arms of the enemies } 
of the United States,” does not in our idea, absolutely | 
dispense with, and annul the conditions of actual settle. 


ment, improvement, and residence, but that it suspends | 
the forfeiture by protracting the limited periods. Still 

the conditions must be performed cy-pres, whenever 

the real terror arising from the enemy has subsided, | 
and he shall honestly persist in his endeavors to make 
such actual settlement, improvement and residence, 
until the conditions are fairly and fully complied | 
with. 

Other instances may be supposed, wherein the prin- 
ciples of prevention may effectually be applicable. Ifa | 
person, under the pretence of being an actual setiler, | 
shall seat himself on lands, previously warranted and 
surveyed within the pericd allowed, under a fair con- 
struction of the law, to the warrantee, for the making | 
his settlement, withhold the possession, and obstruct | 
him from making his settlement, he should derive no | 
benefit from this unlawful act. Co. Lit. 206 Dougl. | 
661. 1 Roll’s abr. 454, pl. 8. Godb. 76. 5 Vin. 246, | 
pl. 25. 

We trust that we have said eneugh to convey our 
sentiments on the first point. Ouranswer to the ques- | 
tion, proposed, is, that such warrants may, or may not, | 
be valid and effectual in law against the commonwealth, | 


according to the several timesand existing facts accom- | 
panying such warrants. The result of our opinion, | 
founded on our best consideration of the matter is, that | 
every case must depend on, and be governed by, its own | 
peculiar circumstances, 

The second question for decision is, ** Are the titles 
that have issued, &c?”’ (as before stated.) 

It was stated in evidence on the motion for a manda. | 
mus, and proved on this trial, that the Board of Proper- | 
ty being desirous of settling a formal mode of certificate, | 
on which patents might issue for lands north and west, | 
&e. en the opinion of the Atturney General there- | 
on; and on due consideration,’a form was afterwards 
adopted on the 21st of December, 1797, which was or- 
dered to be published in the Pittsburg Gazette, and | 
patents issued of course, on the prescribed form being | 
complied with, 

‘the received opinion of the supreme Executive 
Magistrate, the Attorney General, the Board of Pro- 
perty, and ofa respectable part of the bar (whose sen- 
timents on legal questions will always have great and 


| tantamount, and should avail the parties “‘ in the same 


manner as if the actual settlements had been made and 
continued.” 

‘The decisions of the court in Morris’s lessee v. Neigh- 
man and others at Pittsburg, May, 1799, tended to 
make the former opinion questionable; and two of the 
justices of the supreme court, adopted a different doc- 


trine, in their judgment between the Holland company 
and Tench Coxe. 


In the argument in that case; it was insisted by the 
counsel for the plaintiffs, that the Board of Property in 
their resolves, and the governor, by his patent, repre- 
sented the commonwealth, pro hac vice; and that inter- 


ests vested under them, which could not afterwards be 
defeated. 


We cannot subscribe hereto. If the conditions of 
settlement, improvement, and residence, are indispen- 
sable at all events; they become so by an act of the 
different branches of the legislature. ‘the governor 
who has a qualified negative in the passing of laws, can- 


| not dispense with their injunctions; and it cannot be 


said, that this case falls within the meaning of the 9th 
section of the second article of the constitution: ‘* The 
governor shall have power to remit fines and forfeitures, 
and to grant reprieves and pardons, except in case of 
impeachment.” It relates merely to penalties conse- 
quent on public offences, Nor can it be pretended 


that the Board of Property, by any act whatever of 
' their own, can derogate from the binding force of law. 


But the fact is, an intention of dispensing with the law 
of 1792, cannot with any degree of justice, be ascribed 


'to the governor, or Board of Property for the time 


being. They considered themselves, in their different 
functions, virtually discharging their respective duties, 
in carrying the act into execution, according to the ge- 
nerally received opinion of the day; they never intended 
to purge a forfeiture, if it had really’accrued, nor to 
excuse the non-performance of a condition, if it had not 
been complied with; agreeably to the public will, ex: 
pressed in a legislative contraet. 


The rule of law is thus laid down in Ergland. A false, 
or partial suggestion by the grantee of the king, to the 


king’s prejudice, whereby he is deceived, will make 


the grant of the king void. Hob, 229. Cro. El, 632, 
Yelv. 48. 1 Co, 44.a.51 b. 3 Leon. 5. 2 Hawk. 398. 
1 Black. 226. But where the words are the words of 
the king, and it appears he has only mistaken the law, 
there he shall not be said to be so deceived to the avoid- 
ance of the grant. Per sir Samuel Eyre, J, Ld. Raym. 


} 50. 6 Co. 55 b. 56 b. accord. But if any of the lands 


concerning which the question arises, became forfeited 
by the omission of certain acts enjoined on the warrant 
holders, they do not escheat to the governor for the 
time being, for his benefit, nor can he be prejudiced, as 
governor, by any grant thereof, they become vested in 
the whole body of the citizens, as the property of the 


commonwealth, subject to the disposition of the laws, 


Weare decidedly of opinion that the patents, and the 
prevention certificates recited in the patents, are not 
conclusive evidence against this commonwealth, or anv 
person claiming under the act of 3d of April, 1792, of 
the patentees having performed the conditions enjoined 
on them, although they have pursued the form prescrib- 
ed by the land officers. But we, also, think, that the 


deserved weight,) at that day, certainly was, that if a | circumstance of recital of such certificates, will not ipso 


warrant holder was prevented by force of arms of the | 
enemies of the United States, from making bis actual | 
settlement, within two years after the date of his war- | 
rant, and afterwards persisted in his endeavors to make } 
such settlement, that the condition was extinguished | 
and gone. Persisting in endeavors, was construed to | 
mean something; attempts, essays, &c.; but that did, 
not imply absolute success, or accomplishment of the | 
objects intended to be effected. By some it wes thought | 
that the endeavors were only to be commensurate as to | 
the time cf making the actual settlement, and were | 


facto avoid and nullify the patent, if the actual settle- 


ment, improvement and residence, pointed out by the 
law, can be established by other proof. 

We must repeat on this head, what we asserted on 
the former, that every case must be governed by its 
own peculiar circumstances. Until the facts really ex- 
isting, as to each tract of land, are ascertained with ac- 
curacy, the legal conclusion cannot be drawn with any 
degree of correctness. Ex facto oritur jus. 

2d. Here we feel ourselves irresistibly impelled to 
mention a difficulty, which strikes our minds forcibly. 
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Our reflections on the bject have led us to ask our- 
selves this question on our pillows. What woulda wise, 
just, and independent chancellor decree on the last 
question? Executory contracts are the peculiar objects 
of chancery jurisdiction, and can be specifically enforc- 
ed by chancery alone. Equity forms a part of our law, 
says the late chief justice, truly. 1 Dallas, 213. 

If it had appeared to such a chancellor, by the plead- 
ings, or other proofs, that the purchase money had been 
fully paid to the government by the individual fora 
tract of land, under the law of 3d of April, 1792; that 
times of difficulty and danger had intervened, that sums 
of money had been expended to effect an actual settle- 
ment, improvement and residence, which had not been 
accomplished fully: that by means of an unintentional 
mistake on the part of the state officers, in granting him 
his patent, (the officers not led to that mistake by any 
species of fraud or deception on the part of the grantee, ) 
he had been led into an error, and lulled into a confi- 
dence, that the conditions of the grant had been legally 
complied with, and, therefore, he had remitted in his 
endeavors therein; would not he think that under all 
these circumstances, thus combined, equity should in- 
terpose and mitigate the rigid law of forfeiture, by pro- 
tracting the limited periods? And would it not be an 
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places, where the writer spelled them differently, from 
the way they are spelled now, 





**A Journal of the marches, &c. completed by the 3d 
Jersey Regiment, and the rest of the Troops under 
the command of Major Sullivan, in the Western Ex- 
pedition. 


May 17, 1779. At8 o’clock the 3d Jersey Regiment 
marched for Samptown. 

18. To Boundbrook; the weather wet,detained them 
there until the 23d. In the interim every man receiv- 
ed two pair everhalls each, and every one that had no 
blankets, received one. 

23d. Marched to Tinbrooks Tavern. 

24th. Marched to Pittstown, where they received 
tents for the Kegiment. 

25th. Marched to Johnson’s Mills. 

26th. Marched to Easton where they joined Ist Jer- 
sey Regiment, two New Hampshire Regiments, and 
Colonel Proctor’s Artillery. Immediately on their ar- 
rival, aman of Col. Dayton’s company, being disguised 
with liquor, unfortunately drowned himself in the Del- 

aware river. A few days after arrived here the 2d Jer- 
sey Regiment. One Regiment of New Hampshire 


additional ground of equity, that the political state of | Troops marched for Wyoming in order to prepare 


the country has materially changed since 1792, by a 
surrender of the western posts to the government of the 


United States, and peace with the Indian nations, both | 


which render an immediate settlement of the frontiers 
in some measure, less necessary than heretofore. 

But it is not submitted to us to draw the line of pro- 
perty to these lands, they must be left to the cool and 
temperate decisions of others, before whom the ques- 
tions of title may be agitated. We are confined to the 
wager on the matters before us; and on both questions 
we have given you our dispassionate sentiments, form.- 
ed on due reflection, according to the best of our judg- 
ment. We are interested merely as common citizens, 


| the roads for the Artillery and wagons, as also did the 


Ist Jersey Regiment, 
Easton, June 13. Yhree soldiers belonging to the 
| Pennsylvania Regiment commanded by Col. Hubley, 
were executed for murdering an inhabitant at this 
_place. The whole of the Troops on the ground were 
| present at this melancholy occasion. 
| 14. Was fired a feu de joy at evening on account of 
a victory obtained over the enemy in South Carolina. 
About this time were taken two men, one of whom for- 
merly had been a Lieut. in the Militia, and was con- 
_ fined for enticing a number of the Artillery to desert to 
| the enemy. A General Court Martial, whereof Briga- 
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whose safety and happiness is involved in a due admin- ) dier General Maxwell was president, found them guil- 
istration of the laws. We profess, and feel, an ardent ty, and sentenced them to death. 
desire, that peace and tranquility should be preserved, | 18. The whole of the aforementioned Troops, warn- 
to the most remote inhabitants ofthis commonwealth. ( ed by the firing of a Cannon,marched together with the 
The jury found a general verdict in favor of the At- pack horses, and baggage waggons at 4 o’clock in the 
torney general, on the feigned issue, and judgment was | morning on their way to Wyoming. The roads for this 
rendered in these words. ‘* Whereupon it is considered } day’s march were good—encamped at Helliard’s Ta- 
by the court here, that the said Attorney General do re- | vern, distant 11 miles from Easton. 
cover of the said grantees, his damages, costs and| 19th. Marched to Larney’s Tavern or Pokanose (Po 
charges aforesaid, amounting in the whole to two hun- | cano) point. 
dred dollars and six cents, and the court accordingly | 20th. To Chouder Camp. 
render judgment thereon for the plaintiff, subjecttothe | 21st. To Fatigue Camp. 
proviso in the 9th section of the act of Assembly, passed | 22, To Sullivan’s Camp or Great Meadows. 
the third day of April, 1792. | 23d. To Wyoming, situate on the East Branch of 
(To be continued. ) | Susquehanna. On the East side has heen formerly a 
FS | place of strength, near 400 families having lived here 
| before these troubles began. The town formerly, has 
| been regularly laid out, and the houses well built, but 
is now destroyed by the Savages and Tories, when the 
MARCH OF SULLIVAN’S ARMY IN 1779. | battle was fought here between the two Butlers, Jast 
| fall, when the enemy killed 300 of the inhabitants,burnt 


A few years since, Thomas Gordon, Esq. of Tren- | the Town and Fort, and left about 230 women widows. 
ton, N. J. politely furnished the editor of this paper | 


; oa pep | The land here is excellent, and comprehends vast 
with a Journal kept by a Sergeant-Major in Sullivan S| mines of Coal, Pewter, Lead, Copperas, &c. The 
Regiment, during its march to the valley of Wyoming, | river affords abundance of fish of various kinds, and 
and through the Susquehanna country, and a part of | excellent. Here we joined the German Battalion, one 
the State of New York, to the relief of the settlers, af- | yo., Regiment, Capt. Shott’s Company, Capt. Spald- 
ter the massacre at Wyoming. Believing it would be | ing’s Free Corps, composed of the inhabitants, and also 
interesting to most, and perhaps all our readers, We | the 4th Jersey Regiment. 
have thought proper to publish the Journal. It will} july ist. This day was executed one of the afore- 
take the reader back more than 50 years, and enable | mentioned treitore. 
him to form a faint idea of the ee of tee 12th. Three friendly Indians and three soldiers were 
then, To suchas were with 30 who are still | despatched from here up the river to reconnoiter—they 
living, the Journal will be particularly interesting. proceeded as far as Wyalusing, 56 mites distant,and re- 
We omit no part of the Journal, asthe whole togeth- | turned without any thing material. 
er forms an interesting relic of days of blood shed and | 17th. Received the agreeable news of Gen. Wayne 
suffering in this section of the country. We have how- 


r W- | having surprised and taken 600 of the enemy at Stony 
ever, inserted between brackets the names of certain Point, with also their baggage and artillery, 


From the Wyoming Republican. 
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24th. Arrived a flect cons'sting of 134 Boats loaded 
with provisions of all kinds; on the arrival, they fixed | 
13 Cannon, and were saluted by the like number from 
the Garrison. 

30th. A party of 600 men was employed from 6 
o’clock in the morning until 9 in the evening, loading 
the Boats and Pack horses. 

31st. At 9 o’clock the army began their march for 
Teaogo (Tioga.) Col. Proctor’s Regiment of artillery, 
and a detachment from the whole army, manned the 
Boats. Col. Proctor commanded the fleet. The army 
marched to Lackawanna,distant nine miles from Wyo- 
ming, (Wilkes Barre.) This place contains 200 acres 
of excellent level land, and beautifully situatéd, having | 
a fine creek bordering on the East side of the river in | 
front, anda large mountain in the rear, which forms | 
this place a triangular form. 


Aug. 1st. At 3 o’clock inthe afternoon, marched for | 
Wylutanunk—on the road passed a fine cataract, as | 
handsome as ever I saw in Europe, the water falling | 
near 300 feet. From this place we had a very bad road | 
fr upwards of 3 miles. It was 10 o’clock at night be- | 
fore the troops arrived here, having to pass the most of 
the way a very narrow defile, the Pack horses not ar- 
riving until next morning, having several of their packs 
lost, consisting of liquors, ammunition, and provisions. 

2d. Lay by—drew provisions—washed our linen. 
Distant from Lackawanna 7 miles. 


3d. Marched for Hunck Hannunk, (Tunkhannock, ) 
distant 14 miles, the road in general very good, but ex- | 
ceeding steep and mountainous. Halted in a valley 4 | 
miles from Hunck Hannunk. Here refreshed, then | 
proceeded to the aforementioned place, and encamp- 
ed, 


4th. Marched for Van De Lyp’s farms—for one and 
a half miles the road bordering on the river, affording a | 
fine land.cape, the opposite side being formerly a large 
farm, extending for several miles, and called Catchaka- 
ny plains. Then proceeded up a high and steep moun- | 
tain, the road so narrow that not more than one man at | 

Ets 
a time could ascend it. One of the Commissaries horses 


fell down this mountain and broke his neck, and several 
packs lost. The troops halted, after crossing a creek, 
refreshed themselves, At the mouth of this creek is a 
cavily ina rock, also a small flat bordering on the 
creck. Here it is said a man and his family lived two 
years before these troublesome times began. From 
here we proceeded for the aforementioned place, which 
is beautifully situated on the border of the river, also 
very fine farms, but evacuated and destroyed by the 
Savages. Here is also a very fine Walnut Bottom, one | 
of those trees being measured was found to be 14 | 
feet through, 

5th. Marched for Wyalusing, distant 14 miles, and | 
crossed ‘Tuscarora creek, a fine plantation being for- 
merly here. From thence proceeded forward. A | 
soldier falling sick of the Falling sickness, died here,and | 
one of Col. Proctor’s artillery was drowned. Proceed- | 
ingup the river, passed through avery fine Button- 
wood bottom,some of them measuring 144 feet through. 
Arrived at the aforementioned place about sunset, | 
where a Sergeant of the 2d Jersey Regiment died sud- | 
denly. This place is most beautifully situated, and fine 
pasture for cattle, also some orchards, and has been in- | 
habited by 50 families, mostly of the people called | 
Dunkards—they have been obliged to fly, and their 
habitations burnt. 

6th. Halted to refresh the cattle,draw provisions,and 
washed our linen. 

7th. Detained here this day on account of rain—in | 
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9th. Mar hed for Queen Hester’s Plains. Had ave- 


ry tedious and difficult march—the distance 14 miles. 
One Defile we passed near one mile anda half in 
length, where one man had scarce room enough to 
walk. Three cattle fell from this defile near 120 yards 
perpendicular, and were killed. Several pack-horses 
were lost. This defile bordered close to the river.— 
‘Towards 6 o’clock in the evening reached the Plains 
and encamped. 


10th. Lay by on account of rain. 


11th. This morning marched for Teaoga (Tioga) 
distant 4 miles—the country level and fine land. With- 
in half a mile of Teaoga we crossed the Susquehanna, 
hanging our cartouch boxes on our bayonets, and wa- 
ding the river up to ourarmpits. Previous to the troops 
crossing, Col. Proctor landed some of his artillery, on 
the west side of the river, and fired a few shots into the 
woods on the east side in order to annoy the enemy if 
any should be there. The army then proceeded to 
cross and landed on a beautiful meadow— halted for a 
quarter of an hour, then across the Teaoga river and 
encamped. Capt. Cummings of the 2d Jersey Regi- 


/ment was despatched towards Chemung with a small 


party to reconnoitre the enemy, who we were informed 
were strong at this point. ‘The above party returned, 


_with intelligence of the enemy abandoning Chemung 
in a very great confusion. 


12th, General orders were immediately issued that 
allthe army that were off duty and able, would hold 
themselves in readiness to march at amoment’s warning. 
At 8 o’clock in the evening the army began their march 
and marched all night at a very slow rate. 


13th. At day break found that the army were 5 
miles from Chemung, detained by 2 very narrow defiles 


they had to pass. ‘The morning being very foggy favour- 


ed our design, but on arrival fuund the town abandon- 
ed. Gen. Poor’s Brigade formed.on a flat on the west 
side of the Teaoga—Gen. Maxwell’s on the east side, 
set fire to and destroyed the town. Gen. Hand with the 
light troops marched forward fortwo miles when a 
party of the enemy which lay in ambush fired on the 
advance guard, This was returned so briskly that the 
enemy retreated with great precipitation, carrying off 
with them their killed and wounded, so that their loss 
could not be ascertained. The loss which we sustain- 
ed was seven killed and nine wounded. Among the 
wounded are one Captain and one Adjutant. The 
troops then began to destroy the grain, &c. At2 
o’clock began our march backwards to Teaoga. Che- 
mung is pleasantly situated 12 miles from Teaoga, on 
the bank of the aforesaid river, their corn, &c. raised 
on the opposite side ona very rich flat, and produces 
a very large crop of corn, beans, &c. 
14th. Nothinig material. 


15th. A Corporal and four men being sent to collect 
cattle, on their return was fired upon by a party of the 
Savages, who killed and scalped one, wounded another. 
Though all possible means were used to come up with 
them, yet they made theirescape. A party from each 
Brigade was ordered to build Block-houses on a Penin- 
sula of the Teaoga and Susquehanna, 


16. A command of 800 men was despatched up the 
river Susquehanna to escort Gen. Clinton’s Brigade to 
Head Quarters, whereof Brigadier Gen. Poor had the 
command. 

17. ‘The like accident happened as did on the 15th. 

18. Nothing material, 

19- Yhis morning at 5 o’clock 9 men detached trom 
Gen. Clinton’s Brigade, arrived here. They say they 


the evening all the troops on board the boats were re. | left the Brigade 22 miles distant, making the best of 
viewed, and the command given to Col. Courtland | their way down. ‘The remainder of this day and the 
and Maj. Conway. Also orders for deducting } per | preceding night has been one continual rain which de- 
man per day, ‘tained General Clinton’s army from joining the main bo- 
8th. Marched for Standing Stone Bottom, a very | dy as soon as _was expected. 
pleasant place and a large plantation. 20 & 21. Nothing material, 
Vor. XLV. 10 
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22. This day at 12 o’clock arrived Brigadier General | 
Clinton and his Brigade, also 200 Batteaus. Gen. Poor 
met them 40 miles from here, and escorted them in, 
his party being greatly fatigued 

23, A Captain of the New Hampshire Troops was | 
killed, and a soldier wounded by accident. 

24, and 25. Several Tents cut up to make bags for | 


the more conveniency ofcarrying Flour. 
26. Marched this day on the road to Chemung, and | 
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ed and encamped ten miles from Newtown. Knawa- 
holee contains twenty houses. 

Sept. 1. The army marched from their camp 10 
miles from Newtown. The road was mostly through a 
large swamp abounding with vast quantities of large 
hemlock, the left hand column had to cross a creek, 


_which empties into the Seneca Lake, near 30 times in 


the course of three miles. It was dark before the 
army could reach Cathsrine’s Town, where they en- 


encamped about 3 miles from Teaoga, leaving Colonel | camped, distance 134 miles. The road in general very 
Shreeve of the 2d Jersey Regiment with 200 men, pro | bad, several pack horses were lost, 2 horses had their 
perly officered, to Garrison the Peninsula; allthe spare | necks broke, and many of the horses and men did not 
baggage, the sick, and women, were left at this port, | reach camp until next day, This town contains thirty 
and two 6 pounders. | houses, but poorly built, with orchards—likewise a 

27. This morning, the roads very bad, the ammuni great quantity of Corn, &c., and the Creek above men- 
tion wagons oversetting, retarded the march very much, | tioned runs through the centre of the town and dis- 
also the field pieces and pack horses were a great ob- charges itself into the Seneca Lake, 5 miles below the 
struction; it was 12 o’clock at night betore the whole | town. 
of the army cume to the encampment, the distance only 2. The remainder of the army, &c. came in this 
7 miles from the last encampment, and within 2 miles | morning, was found also an ancient Squaw of the Cuiu- 
of Chemung. ga Nation, who gave an account of the precipitate 

28. This morning the troops went to destroying the | flight of the enemy. ‘The army destrcyed the Town, 
corn with which this encampment abounds. At two! Corn, &c. this day, also cleaned their arms, Linen, &c. 
o’clock the army marched for Chemung, and arrived) 3. Marched from Catharine’s Town for 12 miles and 
there about sunset, and that with difficulty, having to | encamped, the whole of this day’s march having a fine 
cross the Teaoga twice in marching about one mile. | view of the Seneca Lake, the land excellent, and well 
Chemung contained about 40 houses well built. timbered. 

29. At 8 o’clock began the march, and continued for 4. Continued the march as above for 12 miles, the 
4 miles, when the Rifle Corps were attacked by the | land the same as yesterday, and the Lake in view. 
enemy who had built a breast work, thinking to destroy | Four miles from last camp passed by an Indian castle, 
our army at their crossing a narrow defile in front of} built on the edge of the lake; here was found several 
their works. The left column stood to their arms, | Indian colts, as was also at Catharine’s Town. From 
while the right column moved forward in order to gain | here we proceeded on our way destroying several 
the heights and if possible to cut off their retreat. he | sinall corn fields, beans, &c. and encamped as above. 
Cannon began, and the shells were so freely distributed | 5. Marched to Kanadia, 5 miles distant from last 
among the Savage and Tory brood that they were oblig- | camp, a ver 


ed to fly, which they did with such precipitation, that 
Gen. Poor had not time to effect his purpose. The 
enemy then formed on a steep hill close to Newtown. | 
Thither Gen. Poor followed, his men climbing the hill | 
with charged bayonets, regardless of the enemy’s fire, 
which was poured on them like hail; the enemy at last | 
fied, leaving their dead on the ground to the amount of } 
nine Indians; we took two prisoners, one white man and | 
one negro. ‘The army then encamped at Newtown. | 
Newtown is six miles from Chemung. The enemy had | 
rendezvoused here for eight weeks to the amount of | 





y good road, a very fine cataract balfway 
between here and the last camp. 


Kanadia is a very fine town well built with large Or- 
chards, the town bordering on the lake pleasantly situ- 
ated. Here met with a man who had been captured 
by the Indians last fall at Wyoming. This town con- 
tains 20 houses, and here was lost 27 head of cattle. 

6. For the most part of this day was destroying corn 
and collecting the cattle and horses. At 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon marched 4 miles and encamped close to 
the Lake, there being good pasture for cattle, &c. 

7. Marched for Canadasago 12 miles from last camp. 


1500, and was put to theallowance ofseven ears of corn | The march continued for 9 miles along the Lake, then 
per day for each man for the last eight days, and no} waded the outlet. Gen. Waxwell’s Brigade was then 
meat. Here had been planted corn, &c. for the purpose despatched through the weods in order to come on the 
of carrying on their wanton depredations ayainst our | back of the town, which was effected before dark, but 


frontiers. About twenty of Gen. Poor’s Brigade was | found the town abandoned. 


wounded in mounting the hill, This town is newly} 
built and pleasantly situated on the Teaoga, with a| 
high hill in rear of it, and a beautiful falls on the oppo- | 
site side of the river. 

30. This day was spent in destroying Corn, &c. and | 
sending heavy baggage away, viz. 2 Howitz, one three | 
pounder, and the men who were wounded, with the | 
ammunition waggons, to the garrison at Teaoga. 

31. Marched for ten miles and encamped near the | 
Caiuga Creek. ‘he left column marched through and 
set fire to a settlement of eight houses. About two) 
miles from Newtown, passed several defiles and steep | 
hills. 

Crossed the Cainga Creek and halted in a town call- 
ed Knawaholee, very pleasantly situated on a peninsula 
of the Teaoga and Caiuga. From here the third Jer- 
sey Regiment was despatched up the Teaoga to | 
destroy what crops of corn, &c. they could find, also to 
look out if the enemy had or might be there as the | 
General was informed by the prisoners that they moved | 
all their sick and wounded in boats up the river. They 
proceeded up the river for eight miles, destroyed the | 
corn, &c., but could not perceive that any of the ene- 
my had been there since the 29th. ‘The army proceed- | 


The town is extremely 
well built, a good Orchard, and an abundance of corn. 
The town consisted of 50 houses. Here we found a 
white child about 3 years old. 

8. A party of 400 men was despatched to destroy 4 
town called Gothsinquea, situate on the west side of 
the Lake, consisting of 14 houses. A party of Volun- 
teers made a forced march along the Seneca Lake anid 
destroyed a town called Schoyerre, ‘consisting of 18 
houses, very pleasantly situated, several Fish Ponds 
abounding opposite the tewn . The rest cf the troops 
were employed destroying corn at and about Kanada- 
sago, 

9. Marched for 7} miles mostly through a swamp 
and encamped in the same. 

10. Marched to a town called Kanadaque, distant 10 
miles, This town consisted of 23 houses, very badly 
situated for water, the houses in general very large, 
with a good quantity of corn, &c. This town is situat - 
ed about 14 miles N. W. of the Chinesee Lake. 

11. Marched for Hanayaya, distant 13 miles from 
Kanadaque, consisting of 10 houses, situated on the 
edge of another of the Chinesee Lakes, on a fine flat. 
Here was left Capt. Cummings of the 2d Jersey Regi- 
ment with 50 effective men, with all the provision, am- 
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munition, and all other heavy baggage that could be 
spared, also a three pounder and some of Col. Proctor’s 
Artillery. a 

12. Marched for Kanaghsaws, distant 11 miles, but a 
very indifferent road, and was obliged by night coming 
on to encamp within one mile of the above town, 


13. Marched for the above town where the troops | 
were ordered to halt and cook their provisions, The | 
preceding night Lieut. Boid of the Rifle corps was sent | 
He had with him one Indian for a| 
guide and 24 Volunteers. His orders was for only 5 or | 
6., and was to proceed to Chinesee, the capitol of their | 
country. They lost their way and fell in with a little | 


to reconnoitre. 


castle on the Chinesee river. Here they surprised a 
few Indians, two of whom they killed and scalped, and 


was on their return to Kanaghsaws, when they were | 


surrounded by the enemy who killed 14 of the party, 

and took Lieut. Boid and one man prisoner. ‘The rest 

of the party made their escape tocamp. The light | 
troops were immediately despatched to their assistance, | 
but was too late, they having effected their end, and | 
made their escape with a great loss on their side. The 

Surveyor and a Corporal’s Guard was also fired upon 

by the enemy who wounded the corporal and one pri- 

vate. The army which was at this time destroying 

corn, &c. was immediately ordered to march to the | 
Little Castle, 7 miles distant, which contains 8 houses. | 
Kanaghsaws consisting of 25 houses, is pleasantly situa- 

ted in a large Valley, a very fine run of water running 

through the same. Encamped at the Little Castle. 

14. Marched for Chinesee, the Capitol of the Indian | 
country, crossed the little Chinesee River and marched 
through a large vale near 4 miles in length, where the 
enemy must have seen our whole strength and order of | 
march. ‘lhen crossed the Chinesee river and arrived 
at the Chinesee castle, here they found the fires fresh | 
and the bodies of Lieut. Boid and the other his fellow | 
sufferer mangled in a most inhuman and barbarous | 
maoner, having plucked their nails out by the roots, 
tied them to trees and whipped them with Prickly Ash, | 
whilst the rest threw darts at them, stabbed them with | 
spears, cut out their tongues, and likewise cut off their 
heads. ‘This town is very large and well built, con- 
taining 128 houses. ‘lhe enemy from all their Nations | 
have been employed here all last spring rais'ng grain, 
&c. A woman came to us who had been captured at | 
Wyoming by the savages with a child in her arms, 
about 7 or 8 months old. She says the Indians sent 
off all their Squaws and Baggage to Niagara: ‘The | 
whole of the army now in high spirits at this our last | 
stage. 

15. The whole of the army this morning with the 
greatest cheerfulness went about destroying the Corn, 
Beans, &c. which they effected by 12 o’clock. At1 
o’clock the army began their march to Teaoga and en- 
camped in the valley aforementioned close to the Chi- 
nesee river. 

16. After finishing the destruction of all the corn at 
this place by crossing the river passed by the little Cas- | 
tle and encamped at Kanaghsaws. ‘his place it is 
said was commanded by a negro, who was titled 
Capt. Sunfish, a very bold enterprising fellow. 

17th. This morning began our march to Hanayaya. | 
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rison at Powel’s Hook, dismantled the enemy’s works, 
and brought the men that composed the Garrison off 
prisoners. 

20, This morning a party of 200 men were despatch- 
ed to Gothsenquea to effect the total destruction of 
that place and qny other tnat they might find on that 
side of the Lake. At120’clocka party of 600 men 
was despatched with Lieut. Col. Dearborne on the 
south side of the Caiuga Lake to destroy all that re- 
mained of that Nation on that side. Col. V. Schoyk 
was despatched with 150 men through the Indian coun- 
try towards Fort Schuyler to forward the baggage 
of Gen. Clinton’s Brigade towards Albany. The army 
then marched to the ground they occupied on the 6th 
instant, 

21. Marched for 18 miles situate between the two 
encampments of the 4th and Sth instant, 

22. Marched to Catharine’s Town and encamped on 
a meadow 3 miles beyond the town on the bank of the 
aforesaid crooked Creek. Here we found the old 
Squaw before mentioned. 

23. Marched to Knawaholee where they were met 
with provisions, &c. from Teaoga. Here Col. Shreeve 
had established a post during the absence of the army 
for the convenience of forwarding corn, &c, to the 
Garrison. The army now received their full allowance 
of provisions, they having cheerfully submitted, by 
giving three huzzas, on the Seth of August to live up- 
on half the usual allowance. ‘The army now halted to 
refresh themselves, wash their Linen, and also to clean 
their arms, small parties every day fetching in corn, &c. 
tosend to the Garrison. Col Smith and his party join- 


| ed the army at this post on the 25th instant, as did Col, 


Dearborne on the 27th, having destroyed on the Caiu- 
ga, Houses, to the amount of 18, and a town situate on 
the border of the great Swamp called De Ho Riss Ka- 
nadia, containing 25 houses very elegantly built, like- 
wise destroyed a great quantity of Corn, Beans, &c. 

I return to the 20th to follow Col. Butler, who left 
us at Kanadasago, and proceeded along the outlet of 
the Seneca Lake for 8 miles and halted at Schoyerre, 
formerly detroyed by Col. Harper. 

21. Early this morning a party of 200 men under the 
command of Major Scott, was despatched to destroy 
corn, &c, the remainder with Col. Butler proceeded on 
forward. Seven miles of the road was very bad, the 
land poor and barren and no water, They then enter- 
ed onan excellent Swamp which produced fine Tim- 
ber, the soil exceeding rich and fertile. This extended 
for 4 miles when they reached the Caiuga Lake. This 
they crossed at a place, wading it to their breasts in 
water, where they halted, waiting for Major Scott and 
his party. Assoon as they had joined they proceeded 
along the Lake side, the land excellent, the Timber 
large, the country level and well watered. Came toa 
habitation within 1 mile of Caiuga town and encamped 
18 miles from Schoyerre. 

22. Marched to Caiuga 1 mile d’stant. This town is 
large and commodious, consisting of 50 houses mostly 
well built. The party went immediately to destroying 
corn, &c, with which this place abounds, but the wa- 
ter very bad and scarce. Here was found some salt of 
the Indians making from the salt springs which are in 


We found Captain Cummings and his party in perfect | this country. Found several muskets here branded 
health and security, having erected a small fort for | with the brand of the United States, alsoa few Regi- 
their safety, the works consisting of flour, also bags of | mental coats, blue, faced with white. 
flour, the latter they completed ambroziers picqueted | 93. The most part of the day taken up in destroying 
on the outside with the tops of the Apple Trees shar- | scattering towns, corn, &c. within two and three miles 
pened. | allround this town. About 4 o’clock marched for an- 
18, Marched for Kanadaque, On the road was met | other town distant about 4 miles but could not learn 
by an Indian Sachem from the Oneida Nation who | any name for it and here halted for this night. 
brought a message from that Nation inbehalf of the| 24. This morning went to destroying corn, beans 
Caiuga Nation besides some other important des- | and Orchards. Destroyed about 1500 Peach ‘lrees, 
patches. | besides Apple Trees and other Fruit Trees. This town 
19. Marched to Kanadasago and was met on the road | consisted of 13 houses: Then marched for 18 miles, 
by an express from Teaoga with an account of Major | the first 12 the land exceedingly good, the other 6 not 
Lee of the “Light Dragoons having surprised the Gar-) extraordinary. 
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25. Marched for 104 miles, the road mostly bad, 
having to ascend and descend extremely steep and dif- 
ficult mountains, then through thick and difficult 
Swamps, passed the end of the Caiuga Lake and halt. 
ed at the above distance at De Ho Riss Canadia which 
they found burnt and the corn partly destroyed. Here 
was found the Rev. Dr. Kirkland’s horse, supposed to 
be left here by the party who destoyed the corn, &c. 

296. Marched for 184 miles through the Great 
Swamp. 

27. Marched for 17 miles, 15 of which was through 
the above Swamp most part of the way they had to 
steer by the sun, there not being the least resemblance 
of either road or path. A man of this party died sud 
denly. 

28. Marched for one mile and crossed the outlet of 
the Caiuga Lake and came upon the ground occupied 
by the army on the night of the 3lst of August, from 
thence to Knawaholee wh:re they joined the main 
body of Gen. Sullivan’s army. : 

29. The whole of the army marched 2 miles beyond 
Chemung. 

30. Marched to Teaoga. The Garrison saluted the 
army by a discharge of 13 cannon, which was returned 
by the Park of Artillery. The army then proceeded to 
their respective encampments. 
Shreeve made as grand an entertainment as the circum- 
stances of the place would admit to which the Com- 


officers were present. 

Oct. 1, 2, and 3, Nothing material. 

4. The army marched within 4 miles of Standing 
Stone Bottom. 


Boats except a few who rode the Pack Horses. 

7. Arrived at Wyoming and was saluted by the Gar- 
rison. 
shore. A grand entertainment was ordered by Col. 
sent the Commander-in-chief, &c. 

10. This afternoon the army began their march to 
Easton, but on account of the badness of the road they 
were obliged to encamp within 4 miles of Wyoming. 

11. Continued our march to the edge of the Great 
Swamp and encamped. 

12. Continued the march through the Swamp the 
roads being extremely bad. The Pack Horses took a 
wrong road, and the Troops were obliged to lie without 
their tents or covering during a very stormy night.— 
Encamped at Chouder camp. 

13. Marched to Brinker’s Mills where the Pack 
Horses came up. 

14, Marched to Hilliard’s Tavern, 

15. To Easton. 

17. The whole army was mustered, anda Thanks- 
giving Sermon was Preached by the Rev. Dr. Evans, 


the Commander-in-chief and the whole of the army at 
this post. 

27. Crossed Delaware and encamped opposite Eas- 
ton. 

28. Marched to Queensborough Oxford Meeting 
House. 

29. To the Log Goal. 

30. ‘To Sussex Court House. 

31. To Wallen’s Tavera. 

Nov. 1. To Warwick. 

2. Parted with the Western Army. 

S$. Marched to Sterling lron Works and from thence 
to Pompton. 

4. To Moristown. 

$. To Springfield. 

6. To the Scotch Plains and encamped. 


cold weather. 
Dec, 16. Marched for Chatham, 


IRON STEAMBOAT. 


In the evening Col. | 


mander-in-chief and the rest of the General and Field | 


5. The whole of the army embarked on board the) 


Butler, the Commander at this post, at which was pre- | 








Remained | 
there in tents for six weeks during the most severe and | 
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17. To Eyre’s Forge and encamped and began to 
build huts. 


25. Removed into our huts and ended the campaign. 
Here ends the Glorious and Noble Campaign, 
Which gave honor to Sullivan, Clinton and Wayne, 
Thet they be always crowned with merit, 
To lead their men on with an undaunted spirit. 
GEORGE GRANT, Serg. Maj. 
to the Sd Regiment of N. Jersey. 





THE AMERICAN MOLE LOCUST”, 
No. 11. 


“July 27, 1766. 

‘Dear Sir,—On the eighth of June, 1766, I took se- 
veral twigs of different kinds of trees on which I then 
saw Locusts laying their eggs; of these twigs I put some 
inempty phials; some in phials with a litle water, and 
some I stuck in a pot of earth, which I kept moist in 
order to preserve the twigs fresh. 

‘July 21. The eggs in the twigs in the phial with 
water hatched; so did those in the twigs in the pot of 
earth, soon after them; but the twigs in the empty 
phial being withered, the eggs perished; if the twigs 
lie near the ground in the shade, so as to be kept moist, 
the eggs in them will hatch in their due time: but in 


| them that are exposed to the sun, they surely die. 


“The young Locusts that were hatched in the phial 
ran down the twigs to the water on which they floated 


| four and twenty hours, and then died; those that were 


hatched in the pot of earth, entéred the earth as eager- 


8. The Commander-in-chief was the first persen on | ly as they could, to escape from the light. The mo- 


ment they are hatched, they appear through a Micro- 
scope as perfect in their form as when they emerge 
from the earth. 

‘I have not yet been able to discover the depth to 
which these insects descend. Some have been found 
thirty feet deep. I have seen them ten. 

“Yours, &c. 
“MOSES BARTRAM. 

‘Peter Coxrtinson, Esq.” 


The remarks made by Mr. Bartram are correct, and 
it is not a little remarkable that I first saw the pupa 
from the egg on the twenty-second of July the present 
year. 

I also think proper to add, that the pupa of the Sum: 


Chaplain to Gen. Poor’s Brigade, at which was present | mer Locusts emerged from the earth in different parts 


of this county on July 12th, and I remarked the rapidi- 
ty of its flight and listened to its cheering notes on the 
13th, Yours truly, 


R. C, 
LancastsERr, July 22, 1834, 





IRON STEAMBOAT. 


We copy the following paragraph from the Baltimore 
American: 

The iron steamboat, intended to ply as a regular trad- 
er on the Savannah river, between Savannah and Au- 
gusta,—the first iron Steamboat ever used in this coun- 
try,—has been launched at Savannah. She draws two 
feet four inches without boilers. She has been called 
the John Randolph. The projector of this novel enter- 
prize, is Mr. G, B. Lamar. ‘The boat we believe is of 
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British construction, and, as an experiment, was allow- | Canby and Lovering, Church Alley, Philadelphi 
ed to be imported either free of duty, or at a reduced| We were permitted to examine this important and 
duty, we do not recollect which,” | excellent establishment, with all necessary deliberation. 


A slight retrospect into the dominions of the past will | - oo worthy of a distinct notice; but that which we 
serve to prove that the assertion in the article above | S08" NOW BIVS wen be the more brief, because, in the 
quoted which says that Mr. Lamar’s is the ‘‘first iron | peer 2 Ligh we have already described, under 
steamboat ever used in this country,” is entirely incor- another head, the most important details of this method 
rect. About ten years ago, great interest was felt, and | of working. 
much effort made in the experiment, in which sew | 


more largely engaged than the citizens of Baltimore,| Animal Carbon being here exclusively used for clari- 
of trying to render the Susquehannah navigable by | fication, blood, clay, and lime, are entirely excluded, 


steam. For this purpose, a boat worked by this kinc | excepta little lime water, to remove acid from molasses. 
of machinery was built onthe waters of the Chesapeake | Animal Carbon is now prepared largely in all our cities, 
Bay, and was brought up to this place through the ra-| where its use is required, The process is, by heating 
pids which obstructed the course of the river by one of | jones for about twelve hours in close vessels, In Phila- 
our enterprising and skilful pilots. She, whose name | delphia it is prepared by Cornelius Tiers 

was the “Pioneer,” was soon followed by another called! Jy the refining of Sugar, it is used in the proportion 


‘ . © 9? Ph} « i ? ° | . 
the *‘Susquehannah.” While the Baltimoreans were | of from three to ten per centum, according to the quali- 


thus busily employed, the citizens of this part of the | ty of the Sugar. The average of Canby and Lovering, 
country were not idle or unconcerned spectators, An | js ahout seven percent. ‘They do not use the finings 
enterprising firm in York—Messrs. Davis, Gardiner and | of Mr. Howard, or any other finings, nor are they used, 
Webb, constructed in that borough a steamboat, the | a; far as we can learn, any where in this country, ex- 
entire material of which was iron, which they brought | cept at New Orleans. 

on wagons to the river shore, opposite Marietta, and | Li ‘ 
launched on the 7th day of November, 1825, as we are os 

informed by the gentleman who was her Captain. The Instead of claying, they resort to liquoring;—that is, 
three boats, we believe, all ascended the Susquehanna, | to the filtration of syrup, through the loayes or lumps 
far up the North (and probably the West) branch—one | of sugar. The liquor is made from sugars of different 
of them burst her boiler near Catawissa, by which ex. | qualities—always better, however, than the Sugar 
plosion, occasioned, if we mistake not, by putting on | which is to be whitened; and when loaves of the first 


too much steam in ascending a swift current, some tives | quality are to be made, the liquor is prepared of the 
were lost—and we well remember that another of them | finest materials. 


probably the iron ‘‘Codorus,” was drawn out of the | 


Animal Carbon. 





water and repaired at this place. The endeavor to na- Manner of opplying the Liquor. 

vigate the river by steam proved vain and fruitless—the The liquor, being a substitute for the wet clay, is 
numerous falls, sunken rocks, and shallow channels, poured, from tin watering?pots, intothe reversed moulds 
presented an insurmountable obstruction at that time— | OF cones, and it removes the molasses, by washing it 


the boats were taken down to tide, and the *‘Codorus” | Out, exactly as the clay water would do; but, being a 
was sold and used either at Baltimore or Alexandria, at | Strong solution of sugar, it cannot, materially, diminish 
aferry or in other business. Shortly after that period, | the quantity in the loaf, and, as happens in the case of 
Pennsylvania embarked in her grand scheme of inter-| Claying, the whole of the saccharine matter must be 
nal improvement by canals, in which railways were af- | found, either in the loaf, or in the syrup. The liquor, 
terwards included; and although the advocates and op-| While it will not impart any color, will probably be 
ponents of the system occasionally got into hot water | More effectual in removing it, than water flowing from 
with each other, nothing more was said about steam, | Clay, as the sugar, in solution, will attract the coloring 
Within the last year, the old plan has again revived— | matter with more energy than mere water would do. 
the citizens of Harrisburg took the subject inhand with}, Clays are, not unfrequently, tinged by metalic or 
great zeal and petitioned the general government to | Organic matter, and then they impart color, instead of 
undertake its accomplishment, and although no specific | removing it; but such clays are generally rejected by 
appropriation was made, yet the secretary of war has | Pefiners. ; 

expressed his willingness to have the river surveyed by | _1n the mode of applying the liquor, this house have 
a competent engineer, provided the citizens adjacent | S°™e admirable arrangements, which, being confiden- 
to the route will obtain assistants and pay expenses. In | tially exhibited and explained, we are not at liberty to 
addition to this, the citizens of Wilkesbarre and that | Speak of, except in very general terms. | We may say, 
section of the state are taking measures to run a steam- | that the process is only an application of a principle of 
boat on the north branch, between that borough and | science to a practical act, and the observer sees, at once, 
Owego, in New York, The above remarks plainly | a fine philosophical experiment, anda grand economi- 
prove that, whatever credit Mr. Lamar may deserve | ©! result, ‘ : 

for importing from England an iron steamboat, the citi-| _ The importance of this result is apparent from the 
zens of York have actually dui/t in their own town, and | f¢t, that not only common Muscovado sugar, but the 
the Susquehanna has been navigated by one almost nine crude dark sugar, (obtained from molasses, ) is, by this 
years ago,—Col. Spy. particular mode of liquoring, converted into very beau- 
| tiful coffee sugar, and that with great rapidity. 

In the manner alluded above, it is, hitherto, practised 
no where except in Philadelphia and in New Orleans, 
The drainings are again converted into sugar, or retain- 
ed in the form of molasses. The liquoring is usually 
repeated twice, or sometimes even thrice on the same 
sugar, 


' 





SUGAR REFINING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The following extracts, in relation to sugar refining in 
Philadelphia, are made from a pamphlet prepared 
*‘under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


in compliance with a peat of the House of Repre-| The filters are made of a close strong bed ticking, of 
sentatives January 25, 1830,” and submitted in 1833.— | cotton, and are stretched on a square moveable frame, 
It is prepared by Professor Silliman, and is entitled, | 25 long as half a common window. The frames are 
** Manual on the Cultivation of the Sugar Cane, and the pleced:verticuly, "Wan His Sauer peers Yreereee> 


ee ¢ by hydrostatic pressure. One filtering answers the pur- 
Fabrication and Refinement of Sugar.” pose, ‘The filtering cloths become very foul, and are 


Filtering. 
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cleaned, once a day, or at every operation; it is done, 
by rubbing them with a brush and warm water. This 
invention is patented, and is, of course, public. 


Evaporation. 


This is conducted upon the principle of Howard, that 
is, ina vacuum, 

We are not at liberty to state the details of the excel- 
lent apparatus, in the refinery of Canby and Lovering. 
It is of easy management, effectual, rapid and safe . The 
evaporation proceeds, at about 150° of F., a tempera- 
ture nearly 100° lower than in the old evaporating 


pans. At this low heat, the delicate arrangement of | 


the elements of the Sugar, is not disturbed, and the 
syrup is, very rapidly, brought to the crystalizing point. 
In the process by the vacuum, there is no necessity for 
throwing butter upon the frothing fluid, to prevent it 
from boiling over. There is a cavity into which this 
frothy effervescence passes, and, also, an apparatus fit- 
ted to receive and preserve that part which does not fall 
back into the boiler, 

‘the temperature is observed by a thermometer, and 
the pressure by a barometer. The temperature, as alrea- 
dy stated, is generally about 150°, and the pressure 
about two and a half to three inches, upon the surface 
of the liquid in the evaporating pan, Although a charge 
of 200 gallons is worked off in twelve or fifteen minutes, 
still the low temperature, stated above, is maintained 
in consequence of the rapid removal of the vapor, by 
the steam engine and air pump. In the vacuum appa- 
ratus, of every varicty, there is no need ofa safety valve, 
as the pressure is not outward but inward, and as all of 
these vessels have a convex form, the external atmos- 
pheric pressure is thus easily resisted. There is an ori- 
fice by which the atmosphere is let into the pan, when 
the contents are to be drawn off into the open granula- 
tor or crystallizer, 


It is almost unnecessary to add, that the syrup is | 


clarified and filtered before it passes into the evapora- 
ting pan. 
Crystallization, 


This often takes place, in part, in the vacuum, be- 
fore the charge passes into the open crystallizing pan, 
which, in the case now before us, contains 400 gallons. 

It is placed parallel with an iron vessel of the same 
form (that of a bowl) and between the two, steam en- 
ters to melt the sugar, and, if necessary, still further to 
evaporate the water, and the charge is laded directly 
into the moulds, which, as in the old refineries, stand 
very near to the crystallizing vessel. 

In this vessel, we observed a thermometer suspended, 
its ball being in the liquor, and indicating about 150°, 
We have observed the thermometer in use in only three 
refineries. In the same vessel which receives the charge 
from the vacuum pan, they evaporate and crystallize 
the molasses, previously concentrated in the vacuum, 
and obtain a large psoduct of coarse and inferior sugar. 
which crystallizes while the evaporation is going on, 
because the water of crystallization is not sufficient to 
hold it any longer in solution. 

This sugar is, by the particular process already allud- 
ed to, very greatly improved in quality and made supe- 
rior to the best obtained in the common way. 


Miscellaneous Facts. 


The steam engines used in this refinery, are of low | 


pressure, and the fuel is anthracite, 

The vats, or blow ups, as they are called, containing 
the sugar, molasses, or syrups, intended to be purified, 
are heated by steam tubes passing through them. The 
molasses is sometimes, as we observed in this instance, 
exceedingly foul, being filled with sticks, dirt, and oth. 
er foreign matters, from all of which it is freed by the 
filters and the charcoal. The Muscovado sugars are 
also frequently very impure, and they are dissolved in 
the same manner by steam. The molasses or sugar is, 
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| at once, heated and dissolved by the steam, and also di- 
luted to such a degree by allowing the steam to pass 
directly into it, that it will readily pass through the fil- 
‘ters, There is here a very effectual float strainer, which 
is a hollow copper cylinder, or two cones, joined at 
their bases, the copper being perforated by many holes; 
it is fixed on the end ofa moveable copper tube, stand- 
| ing like a bowsprit, and that it may be made to float 
just under the scum, so as not to be choked by it, and 
still not be liable to sink too deep—there is fixed to the 
tube a hollow copper ball or balloon, made air tight, 
which sustains the tube at the proper elevation. In 
Howard’s apparatus, the state of the syrup, in the va- 
| cuum pan, is ascertained by thrusting in, through an 
| orifice prepared for this purpose, a sort of key called a 
_ proof stick; it is of a cyliadrical form, and made slight- 
| ly tapering; there is, on the side near the end which 
enters the vacuum pan, a small cavity, which, when 
the instrument enters, becomes filled with the syrup 
and retains it when it is drawn out. Jn the apparatus 
of C. and L. this object is attained in a manner more 
| simple still, and equally effectual. This syrup should 
rope between the thumb and finger, or, when drawn 
along the ball of the thumb, just as is observed in the 
| old process of evaporation in the open pan. If the eva- 
poration be carried too far, the crystals, as already stat- 
ed, begin to be deposited in the vacuum pan, from 
| which they are, however, easily removed, either by the 
| flow of the syrup, when itis drawn off, or by the intro. 
| duction of a fresh portion of syrup. 
| Thomas Hewit has recently established a refinery in 
| Philadelphia upon the plan of Canby & Lovering. 
| Philadelphia, 
| We have already, in connection with a similar estab- 
| lishment in New Orleans, mentioned the important 
manufactory of Canby and Lovering, in Church Alley, 
| in this city, which, like that of the Steam Congress com- 


| pany in New York, is conducted upon the principle of 
|the vacuum. There are, we believe, twelve refineries 
| in Philadelphia, including a new one, upon the improv- 
| ed process of the vacuum, which has, recently gone into 
/operation. Most of these establishments, owing to 

causes that have been already stated, are, at present, 
(but partially active, Eight. out of the twelve have 
‘adopted animal charcoal, and four do not use it. All 
‘of them, except the two upon the improved vacuum 
| process, use lime water, blood, and clay; and therefore 
| the charcoal is regarded as only an auxiliary to the old 
| process, managed by means of the above named sub- 
|stances. The quantities of raw sugar, refined by all 
| those houses, excepting the new one, not yet in opera- 


‘tion, are about 14,000,000 of pounds. per annum, sup- 


posing them to be all in full activity, ‘Their respective 
quantities are, per diem, counting four days out of the 
six working days of the week, 18,000 pounds—8,000 
—6,500—5,600—2 of 5,000—3 of 4,000 and 1 of 2,000, 


| Their general average produce of refined sugar, is 55 
| per cent. to 45 bastard, molasses and waste. 


At present, (May 27, 1833,) five of the Philadelphia 


| houses are not at work; one is doing one-third work— 


four are doing half work, and two full work; but it is in 
the lowest kinds of goods; that is boiling molasses into 
sugar. 


| Refinery of J. G. Smith & Son, Vine Street.—Jts gene- 
ral neatness and good order. 


This establishment is worthy of being distinctly men- 
| tioned. It is entirely on the old plan, and in it, no one 
of the modern improvements has been adopted. The 
| building is spacious, airy and clean; the premises are 
| white washed; perfect method is obvious every where, 
|and there is no smell of animal matter, or of any other 
disagreeable effuvium. This refinery, which, except- 
ing one, is the largest in the city, sufficiently proves, 
that even with the use of blood and clay, it is possible 
to preserve perfect order and cleanliness,and to exclude 
j every thing disagreeable, ‘he filthiness of some esta- 
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blishments is evidently unnecessary, and it would be tain. There seems, however, to be no reason why 


equally for the reputation and interest of the proprie- 

tors, to correct it. This it might indeed be more diffi- , 
cult to effect in very narrow, low and crowded pre- 
mises; where the clamminess of damp sugar and mo- 
lasses, and of exhalations, often filling the apartments 


it should not,in this respect,sustain a competition with 
the best establishments, Its machinery and arrange- 
ments evince superior judgment and skill, and its police 
appeared to be of the best kind. It is not intended, by 
the proprietors, that access should be obtained, by visi- 









with a dense cloud of vapor, causes every thing to ad- | ters to this refinery, but to us every thing was confi- 
here to the beams, walls, floors and stairs; and the two | dently shown and courteously explained. The confi- 
latter especially are often loaded with ridges of dirt; | dence reposed in us, we will endeavor not to violate, 
indeed, in some of the refineries, every thing is so plas- | although, we believe, that similar establishments exist 
tered with dirty sugar and molasses, that it is next to | elsewhere, and that every important fact to be learned 
impossible to make the circuit of the rooms and examine | here, is now well known. 

the processes, without incurring great inconvenience to Howard’s apparatus does not exist here; there is 
apparel, and the necessity of thorough ablution when | neither air pump nor vacuum—neither steam tubes nor 
the visitis over. As far, however, as we observed, | steam engine, 

these unpleasant circumstances were found chiefly in 
old and other narrow and inconvenient buildings, A 
sugar refinery, whose business is large, in order to be 
neat, orderly and comfortable, requires ample room. 


Lime Water Cistern. into the filtering boxes. 


In the sugar house of J. G. Smith & Son, the lime | | From these, the filtered syrup is pumped into a cu- 
water cistern, being out of doors, is covered from the | bical box of wood, lined with copper. This isso ele- 
weather, although it is not excluded from the access of | vated, that the syrup flows, readily, into the avaporat- 
the air; for the same crust of carbonate of lime, which | ing vessels—which are the (now well known) bascule 


Its Fixtures. 


The furnaces, standing on the ground floor, are fed 
by bituminous coal. The boilers, which are of the usu- 
al size, stand so high that their contents will run off, 






















has been already mentioned, as covering the lime water 
in the open cisterns, was observed here. 

They use, here, one bushel of lime for sixty hogs- 
heads of water, which suffice for one refining, occupy- 
ing about fourteen days; of these, eight are emploved 
in the refining, properly so called—five for the produc- 
tion of the bastard sugar, and one for cleaning up. 


Drying Stove. 


The drying stove is, here, of great magnitude; it ex- 
tends through five stories, and is from forty to fifty feet 
high, and fourteen feet long by ten wide 


pans, called also, tilt or see-saw pans. 

Concerning these, which, being common in Louisi- 
ana, on the plantations, and already mentioned in this 
account, we are free to say, that they are greatly supe- 
rior, as evaporators, to the fixed copper boilers, used 
in most of the establishments. Being swung upon 
chains, they are, with great ease, raised, lowered, tilted, 
and, in every way; managed, over the fire; the evapo- 
ration is rapid, and can be terminated; at any moment, 
by pouring out the syrup, by a slight inclination of the 
bascule, the liquor passing off by its spout. This ren- 
ders it possible to manage even a rapid evaporation 


The lumps and loves are, in this refinery, all pa-| with safety; and nearly, obviates the danger of too 


pered, before putting them into the oven; this pre- | 
serves them from being soiled by dirt, and by handling. | 


The lumps remain twenty-five days in the drying stove, 
and when they are withdrawn, they stand two days, on 


great a degree of heat. 
Clarification. 


In clarifying, they employ, both animal charcoal and 




















the dome of the kiln, outside, the base of the sugar | blood; of the latter, not half the quantity, usual in the 
cones being down. The object is, to diffuse, equal- | old mode; and the management is substantially the 
ly, through the entire lump, the small portion of | same that has been already described. The principal 
colored syrup, which still soils the little end; this gra- reliance is placed upon animal carbon; they use blood 







dual flow is facilitated by the heat of the oven, and | only when they would wish to make very fine sugar; 


when itis finished, the lump has a uniform tint. 
In sugar refineries, it is not unusual,to knock off the 


for coarser sugars, they employ animal charcoal alone; 
about ten per cent., more or less, according to the 


small colored end, and to use it over again, in refining quality of the sugar. Lime water is not used. 


other parcels, 

This company appear to manage their processes, and 
their entire establishment, with great good judgment, 
skill and efficiency. Ther obtain two other crops of 
lumps or loaves, before they reserve the syrup for mo- 
lasses, which comes from the draining of the third set 
of loaves, or lumps; from this molasses they obtain the 
bastard sugar. In this manufactory, when in full ope- 
ration,they work about eight thousand pounds of sugar 
per diem for each of their working days. 


Refinery of Paul Lajus & Co., Bread Street. 


This establishment was, until recently, carried on, 
upon the old system, but it has been, entirely, remod- 
elled, upon a French method. The workmen are all 
French, who came out, on purpose, to manage the bu- 
siness of the manufactory, which retains only one fea- 


ture of the German method, and that is, the use of accustomed to the old mode, prefer it. 


blood, in certain cases, and to a certain extent. * 

This manufactory is, apparently, one of great excel- 
lence. We do not speak of it in relation to profit— 
which, as it has been in operation but a short time, 
there has hardly been sufficient opportunity to ascer- 





; * At present, May 27, 1833, they have replaced the 
French by German workmen, only they retain a French 
foreman. 


The contents of the boilers or pans—namely, syrup 
and charcoal and scum of blood, when the latter is 
used, all flow together into the filtering boxes, where 
the syrup passes, many times in a day, through cloth; 
and the blood-scum aids in detaining the fine particles 
'of charcoal, which float in the liquor, and which it is 
| difficult, otherwise to arrest. 


Filtration and: Pressing. 


The filters are washed, once a week, as in other es- 
tablishments, and the washings are saved for future use, 
in the clarifying pans. 

The scum is pressed, not as already described, in 
| other cases, by a rope twisted by a stick around the 
| neck of the containing bag; but by a much stronger 
| pressure, is applied in a screw press, which appears to 
| be a far better process; although, it is said, that those 
The fluid 


| which exudes goes again to the clarifying pans, 


Moulds and Granulation. 


The moulds are of English ware; they are filled, as 
in other manufactories, and the syrup is stirred in them, 
to aid its granulation; or, in other words, to prevent 

| the formation of large crystals; thev do not wait for the 
| granulation to take place in the copper coolers, 

The pots are washed, ina large wooden vat, and the 
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washings when reserved, are, probably, used by the | ed the meeting at some length upon the importance of 
distillers, or for the formation of vinegar. the project, to the parts of New York and Pennsylva- 
Formerly this kind of refuse was sold at one dollar a} nia adjacent to the Susquehanna, and the necessity of 
barrel; now, however, it is often thrown away, as it is union, concert of action and energy, on the part of those 
at best a foul and poor fluid. | concerned—alluded to the opinions of Gov. Wolf and 
other eminent men in Pennsylvania on-the subject— 
urged the propriety of getting up a subscription for 
There is a room for forming sugar candy. It isa} building a boat, &c. Mr. Pumpelley, after having ad- 
small aparte¢e< of brick, and is warmed by a stove, for dressed the meeting at some length, offered the follow- 
the purpose of evaporating the syrup, gradually, until | ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 
it will crystallize. The syrup is made very strong, | **Resolved, That a subscription be precured to the 
and threads are suspended in it, around which the | amount of $10,000 for the purpose of building a steam- 
crystals form. They, if course, take their color from | boat on the Susquehanna eiver, to run between Wilkes- 
that of the syrup, and, sometimes, coloring matter is | barre and Owego; that the stock be divided into 1000 


Oven for Sugar Candy. 





added, on purpose, to impart a particular hue. As in | 
other cases, the size and perfection of the crystals de- | 
pend on a gradual and long continued evaporation, | 
usually four or five days. 

The candy is, sometimes, made in the common dry- | 
ing oven. Canby and Lovering have, heretofore, made | 
it in that manner; their drying oven is warmed by) 
steam tubes, and although it rises through six stories, it | 
can be readily heated to 200 degrees or more, and 
this degree of heat is sometimes used by them; they 
can then readily make the sugar candy, 


Slide for Clay Caps, | 


We observed a convenient contrivance for returning | 
the caps from the upper stories or lofts, where they | 
have been used, to the ground floor, where they are to | 
be worked over again. It is a tube formed in the ma- 
sonry—furnished wsth a door, aid communicating from 
the highest to the lowest stury; the caps, being thrown 
in at the upper hole, of course, slide down to the low- | 
est floor. 


York, (Pa.) July 29. 

Tar Wearuer,—The weather has been remarkably 
hot during last week—the heat is not so great since 
Sunday last, but we are left without rain and corn suf- 
fers much for the want of it. Within eight or ten 
miles north, south and east, there have been refreshing 
showers, while here we had not as much rain in a month 
as would well lay the dust. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a gust at Baltimore, | 
which did considerable damage by unroofing buildings | 
Several buildings were also struck by lightning. 

On the same afternoon a gust passed along the Sus- 
quehanna, and took about 150 feet from the Wrights- | 
ville bridge, which was just on the eve of being finish- 
ed. No other part of the bridge was injured, and the 
stages between York and Philadelphia continue, as they | 
began a few weeks ago, to cross it. 

Since the above was put in type, another heavy gust | 
passed round us, and about nine o’clock last night, the | 
barn of George Fackler, 3 miles from York, near the | 


2 
Carlisle road was burnt by lightning.— Gaz. 


From the Northern Banner. 
STEAMBOATS ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. | 
Towanda, July 26,1834. | 
The citizens of Owego are ‘‘up anddoing.” On the | 
14th instant, a meeting of the inhabitants of that village | 
was held, with a view to forwarding the project. A| 
committee, appointed at a previous meeting to confer | 
with the citizens of Wilkesbarre, made a report of their | 
proceedings, and presented a letter from the committee 
Jately appointed by a public meeting at Wilkesbarre, 
showing their readiness to concur with the people of} 
Owego, ‘‘in any measure calculated to attain the object | 
in view.” <A letter from Mr. Randall, showing the | 
practicability of navigating the Susquehanna by steam, | 
and the great advantages to the country that would 
flow therefrom, was read. Several gentlemen address- 








shares, at $10 each, to be subscribed for by the citizens 
of Wilkesbarre and Owego, and the intervening 
places.” 

A committee of seven was then appointed to corres- 
pond with, and meet a committee from Wilkesbarre, 
on the subject of the navigation of the Susquehanna in 
this borough, at such time as they shall mutually agree 
upon. A subscription drawn up by the committee was 
read, and some other business connected with the ob- 
ject of the assemblage transacted, when the meeting 
adjourned. 





Getrrsponre, July 29. 
Cotumpra Barper.—The public will be pleased to 
hear that the bridge over the majestic Susquehanna is 
now ready to be passed. On Saturday evening, the 
Philadelphia stage for the first time crossed it.— York 
Gazette, 





Tue Weatuer has been extremely warm for some 
time past, and is fast becoming very dry, in our vicinity, 
though there were fine showers in some parts of this 
county last week. Within the last ten years there have 
been but two days warmer than Saturday and Sunday 
last—namely the 5th and 6th of August, 1827—and but 
one warmer evening than Saturday, which was the 26th 
of July, 1830. The mercury rose to nearly 95 on Thurs- 
day, and above 94 on several other days last week-- 
and the highest we have ever seen it was 96,— Compiler. 

Beaver, July 18th. 

Tue Cuorera.—This dreadful and fatal disease is 

again beginning to find its way up the Ohio, and already 


| on this end of the river, several persons have fallen vic- 


tims to the deadly progress. In our own county, two 
deaths have recently occurred from its attack. The 
first was a Mr. Hooper, who brought the disease with 
him from Louisville, and died shortly after he reached 
Freedom. On Wednesday last, Capt. Knowles, of the 
steamboat Eclipse, was attacked, and in five hours was 
a corpse. The boat had been run ashore near the mouth 
of Beaver, and medical assistance obtained from the 
borough, but all in vain—the case was beyond the reach 
of human aid, 


_--—--~ 


Tort,.—Amount of tolls received at the Collector’s 
Office at Easton, from the opening of the naviga- 
tion in 1833, up to the Ist of July, $7,634 38 


During the same period in 1834, 14,448 63 
Number of barrels of flour cleared 
during the same period in 1833, 8,912 00 
ditto 1834, 14,992 00 
Tons of coal during the same period 
in 1833, 17,131 00 
ditto 1834, 26,831 00 


Easton Sentinel. 


Laner Hetrrer.—Col, Joseph Paxton, of Cattawissa, 
Columbia county, has a Heifer four years old, which 
weighs 1725 pounds. ‘The editor of the Watchman 
witnessed her weight on the hay-scales, on Wednesday 
last. —Danvilie Wuichman. 


